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BOSTON KINDERGARTENS. 
BY LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 


“ Kindergarten, or no kindergarten” is a question likely to be 
much discussed during the coming summer, not only by mammas, 
anxious to know how best to rear and tend their human flowers, 
but by school commissioners, and those in authority generally. As 
Boston is the headquarters of the kindergarten movement in Amer- 
ica, perhaps some account of the theory and practice here will not 
be uninteresting. In my researches on the subject I went first to 
that dear old patron saint of the movement—herself a wise, blessed, 
grown-up child—Miss Elizabeth Peabody. 

“There are just four true kindergartens in Boston,” she said ; 
“all the rest are spurious.” I have learned since that she ought to 
have included two more, recently established under the auspices of 
the North-End Mission, with trained teachers, and conforming to 
the ideas of Froebel as far as possible. Miss Peabody seemed to 
regard Miss Garland’s, in Chestnut Street, as rather the model 
establishment; so I spent there one entire forenoon this week, in - 
order to see, as thoroughly as might be, what it is to be a human 
flower in a child-garden. Miss Garland’s hours are from 9:30 A. mM. 
to 12:30 p, mM. Her school year is 36 weeks in duration, and her 
terms are $80 per annum. To have a longer school year, she said, 

as of no use, because such families as sent their children to her 
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never returned to town before October, and some of them had even 
already gone into the country. Three hours a day she found quite 
long enough to keep her little people systematically busy; for busy 
they are every moment of the time. 


She takes children of from three to seven. She would like to 
have them the entire four years. It is a fundamental theory of the 
kindergarten that no child should even begin to learn to read until 
it is seven years old; and the progress of some children taught on 
this system, when once they began to study, has been truly marvel- 
ous. Miss Garland has an assistant, and a second schocl room, 
where a few of those who have been under her care until they were 
seven are now devoting a small portion of every morning to learn- 
ing to read, and they are so trained in habits of minute observation 
and close attention that they seem to learn almost at sight. Her 
maximum number is twenty-two; but she admits so many only 
because among such little ones there is seldom a day when all would 
be present. One has a cold, another the measles, or another an 
anxious grandmother, who thinks the weather is too inclement; so 
that not more than sixteen or eighteen are likely to be in school at 
once, and that is as large a number as the true kindergarten ought 
to contain. 

I wish I could make a picture for you of this room and the fittle 
people in it. There are pictures on the walls, such as Cheney’s crayon 
of the Sistine Madonna; on brackets are graceful busts; bouquets 
are in pretty vases; but, above all, there is a wealth of green things 
growing, potted plants, in large variety and in a very thrifty condi- 
tion. This idea of growing plants, you must understand, is one of 
Froebel’s essentials. It is good for the body, he thinks, to tend 
them; it is good for the soul to love and watch them. Each child 
has one or more. His plant is as much his own as his cap or his 
mittens. He waters it—he picks off the dead leaves—he turns it 
toward the sun—he is proud of it beyond measure. The children 
who are present each day are allowed, as a favor, to tend the plants 
of the absent; and they do this faithfully and with great delight. 

Imagine, in this picture-adorned, blossoming room, a dozen 
little tots, more or less—girls and boys being about equally repre- 
sented. Fancy them seated in little chairs, so as not to tire their 
tiny legs, before long, low tables, just about as high as the seat of 
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a grown-up person’s chair, made of light, polished wood, divided by 
black lines into square inches, by which the eyes of the children 
presently become accustomed to.measure objects. Here they sit 
for half an hour, busy perhaps at building with blocks, perhaps at 
modeling in clay, perhaps at folding paper, or drawing, or embroid- 
ering on cards; for no John or Richard who has been trained in a 
kindergarten will be necessarily dependent on his wife’s caprices as 
regards his buttons. This work goes on for half an hour, and then 
there is half an hour of play. But first, 1 must tell you about the 
“occupation,” as they call it. 

Building with blocks sounds like mere fun, doesn’t it? but really, 
it exercises these little minds very actively. They were given, when 
I was there, a cube, which in Froebel’s list of “ Gifts” is numbered 
the fourth. It is composed of eight wooden oblongs two inches in 
length, an inch wide, and half an inch thick. These little oblongs 
are shaped like bricks, you perceive, and with them the children 
are instructed to build. Each one must have his own idea, and 
plenty of room is thus given for invention. One built a bridge, 
with steps leading up to it, suggested by the one in the Public Gar- 
den. Another made a summer-house and explained his notion of its 
construction. Another made what he called an engine, with the gate 
to shut when the bell rings, and the sign-board over it. He had a 
spare oblong, and he set it up on end and said it was the man to 
tend the gate. Another little fellow, full of fun and brightness, 
made a school house and set a solitary oblong in front of the door. 
“Who is that?” asked Miss Garland. “That is Elise, coming all 
alone, as she did this morning,” said he, laughing. Elise was a 
small maiden, with bright eyes and many ruffles, who was usually 
escorted by a nurse, but who had surprised them that morning by 
coming, with the utmost dignity, quite alone. 

After this half hour’s “oceupation” was over, there came half an 
hour of play. The plays are set to music, and are the most admira- 
ble system of gymnastics imaginable. Let no one aspire to teach a 
kindergarten who cannot sing, at least tolerably, for the amusement 
is all accompanied by singing. They play mostly ring plays, so 
contrived as thoroughly to exercise the muscles, to teach grace of 
motion, and to prepare the little folks for future dancing. After 
half an hour’s play comes another “occupation.” Perhaps it is 
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drawing. For this purpose they have peculiar slates, grooved into 
little squares a quarter of an inch each way. This aids them to be 
accurate in their lines. As they go on the slates are changed, the 
grooves becoming less and less deep, until at last they can draw as 
accurately on plain slates as they could at first on the grooved ones. 
Or perhaps they weave paper,.choosing their own combinations of 
color. Or they model; and one little boy had shaped out of clay a 
surprisingly good turtle. Their leaf impressions in clay were 
extremely delicate and pretty. All the time their attention is alert ; 
their habits of close and accurate observation are forming, and they 
are so interested in what is going on as to know no weariness. 
They wait on themselves, and put away all their implements as 
soon as they have finished using them, with a careful orderliness 
which is in itself an excellent training for the future man or woman. 
They learn to be independent and self helpful. 

There is only one public kindergarten at present in Boston, but 
there is a widespread desire that there should be others—enough to 
accommodate the whole cityful of little folks. The one objection 
is the price. It is the most expensive of public schools, because, 
while one teacher can and does ordinarily attend to the instruction 
of fifty scholars or more, the utmost number which can be taught 
with advantage in a single kindergarten is twenty-four. Miss Gar- 
land, in her private school would not admit so large a number as 
this; but it would be the maximum number of the public kinder- 
garten. The single public one already established is at the corner 
of Allston and Somerset Streets, under the charge of Miss Symonds, 
a teacher trained by Miss Garland. The outlay for the necessary 
working apparatus for the first year is not less than $150, and the 
city hesitates to pay a teacher a full teacher’s wages to instruct two 
dozen babies, and to add $150 more to buy them scientific toys. 
But the kindergarten advocates trust to the success of this one 
experiment to prove their system so useful, and indeed so necessary, 
that the public cannot afford to do without it. 

It is curious to notice the difference in condition of the “human 
flowers,” as Froebel loves to call them, in the different schools 
already in progress in Boston. Miss Garland has under her care 
the hot-house blossoms—the delicate little fairies who are brought to 
her by their maids or their coachmen, and who are clad in purple 
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and fine linen. The public kindergarten contains good, hardy, 
native flowers, corresponding with those which grow out of doors 
in our gardens, fed by wholesome rain and sun and dew. And the 
two kindergartens which the North-End Mission has just added to 
its already noble work, are they not full of weeds—poor, little, vag- 
abond, wayside thistles? Miss Garland says her great difficulty is 
to interest her pampered little ones—used to French dolls and 
unlimited bon-bons—in the simple pleasures of the kindergarten. 
They are accustomed to so much luxury at home that the pictures 
and flowers and little ornaments, which would be a vision of impos- 
sible loveliness to some poverty-stricken child, seem to them, at 
first, trivial and of small account. But as soon as their intellects 
are fully awakened, as soon as they have tasted the pleasures of 
observation and invention, she has no more trouble. Yet she half 
seemed to envy the teachers of children who were not the curled 
darlings of fortune. “It would be so lovely,” she said, “to give 
them their first glimpses of beauty and order—-to open to them the 
doors of a new world.” As to the mission schools, one is taught 
by a Roman Catholic, the other by a Protestant; so that for little 
wayfarers of either faith there is a congenial welcome. 


One can not go to a kindergarten without becoming enthusiastio 
about the system. You see the little creatures so quick, so observ- 
ant, so inventive, and, above all, so bright and so happy. “How 
do you punish them ?” I asked; “for, of course, being human chil- 
dren, they are naughty sometimes.” “They seldom need anything 
more than the mildest reproof,” was the answer; “but when they 
do, it’s quite sufficient to move the offender’s chair away from the 
others, and give him a little sense of isolation.” 

There will be no lack of trained teachers for this system, for every 
year Miss Garland has a class of young ladies in the afternoons. 
She carefully instructs them in her theory and practice; allows 
them, by turns, to assist in the exercises of her own school; and at 
the end of a year, she will have abundantly fitted them for their 
work, provided always that nature has been beforehand with her in 
giving them a mental and spiritual adaptation to receive her 
instructions. For let no one think that to teach in a kindergarten 
ig a simple matter, requiring little culture and less genins. i know 
of no more exacting occupation. Infinite tact, infinite sweetness, 
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infinite patience, are a few of the requisitions. Wordsworth’s per- 
fect woman nobly planned would be none too good for it. But 
given the teacher at once wise and zealous, and the parent who 
understands that to spell words of three letters is not the only or 
the most important knowiedge possible to an infant human being, 
and we can certainly, by the system of Froebel, make our children 
thoughtful, reasoning, inventive, and orderly, almost from their 
cradles; and above all, we can so quicken and awaken their per- 
ceptions as to render them capable of using to the best advantage 
whatever opportunities the future may offer them. 


The general interest in this system is rapidly increasing. Four 
or five other visitors were at Miss Garland’s when I was there» 
among them a gentleman and his wife from Minnesota, who wished 
to make the system useful on the frontier. A young lady came in— 
one of Miss Garland’s class of teachers who graduated last week— 
and it appeared that she had already been engaged by a number of 
wealthy families to keep a summer kindergarten at Beverly Farms 
which was to combine with the regular system all out-of-door 
delights of flowers and birds and sea and sky. 

To the almost universal use of this system there is, as I said, the 
one sole objection—its expensiveness. People must very thoroughly 
understand the importance of early training in order to be willing 
to pay so much to educate their babies. The State not only hesi- 
tates before one teacher and $150 worth of apparatus for every two 
dozen scholars, but the parent stops to consider at $80 a year for a 
wee object just out of its cradle; but, meantime, enough are being 
taught to show the worth of the system; and the few who have 
both the sense to perceive its advantages and the money to procure 
them, are likely to see their reward in the educated perceptions of 
their very young children—. VY. Tribune. 





THE art of fine writing is now carried to a very high degree. A 
machiue lately invented by a Mr. Peters, of London, will engrave 
words, legible under the microscope, so fine that, written on the 
same scale, the entire Bible could be engraved 22 times within the 
space of one square inch!—Harper’s Weekly. 
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PENMANSHIP. 


Something must be done to rescue this very important branch of 
a practical education from utter forgetfulness, It is a notorious 
fact that there are very many teachers who have very little, if any, 
knowledge of this topic, and the results of their teaching are appar- 
ent in the wretched chirography of the pupils of our public schools. 
We are at a loss to account for this deficiency when we realize how 
simple is the acquirement in itself, and how brief the time required 
for the ordinary teacher to make himself as thoroughly acquainted 
with this branch as with any other in the course of study of our 
common schools. 

The average teacher needs no argument to convince him of the 
importance of this study. Indeed, if he has been persistently an- 
noyed with ill-written compositions and worse examination papers 
he has experienced some of the evils, already, of his negligence and 
carelessness. We have sometimes taken charge of a school where . 
little attention Ifid been given to the subject, in which it cost us 


more time and was a far greater tax upon our patience to decipher 


the almost illegible scrawls, than to correct the subject matter of 
the exercises. 


Now let us consider how this state of affairs came about, and 
then look wp a remedy. In many schools we have visited the past 
year, we have found some or all of the following difficulties in the 
way of the teacher. In some it was one thing, in others, another, 
and in some all combined. We hope, in your State, that you have 
none of these drawbacks; but fearing you have, we will narrate 
them. Bear in mind, I mean to relate none over which the teacher 
or supervisor has not the entire control, either by tact and skill, 
or by virtue of his office: 

In almost all schools we found poor, unsuitable books, with no 
“script” copies, thereby compelling the pupil to write from a poor 
model, with poor ink, and a still poorer pen. Now the average 
penman knows that with either of the last named conditions, good 
writing is impossible. How utterly absurd, then, to expect it of a 
child. 


Some teachers were allowing pupils to write anything they chose 
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in their books, only what they preferred, and in whatever order 
they wished. Some had books suited to their capacity and advance- 
ment, while others had not. Some had been guided in their selec- 
tion of a book by the number on the cover, or its color. The usual 
mode of conducting a class, we found, was to let everyone com- 
mence and write,—say 30 minutes; the teacher in some cases mak- 
ing a letter of one description for this pupil and of another for his 
neighbor; but oftener engaged in peering out at the window, 
adjusting the furniture or arranging his toilet; doing everything, 
in fact, but attend to his class. In examining the results, we usu- 
ally found that the last page was more miserably executed than 
the first, because the pupil had had some little respect for a new 
book; more, at least, than he had afterward had for his teacher. 
Now we submit the question to you, fellow teachers, if any one of 
our number should conduct a reading class in such a manner, 
using all grades of books in one class, hearing all at once, and giv- 
ing little attention to any, could we have a very exalted opinion of 
the capacity of such a teacher? If they (the teachers) were as 
attentive as possible, making prodigious efforts, even, do you think 
that good reading could be produced from such a class, laboring 
under such difficulties? Most certainly not; yet we know many 
teachers in boasted New England, who are conducting their pen- 
manship exercise in just such a manner. 

Now for the remedy. In every graded school but one number of 
copy book should be used, and that ought to be selected by the 
teacher or some competent school officer, in which every pupil, 
regardless of his age or acquirements in other branches, should be 
compelled to write, unless already able to write a neat, legible hand. 
Such a book should be of the best material, with the nicest of 
printed or “script” copies, for it is only from a perfect model that 
you can expect a perfect copy; besides, it is an almost endless task 
for a teacher to “set” the copies for a large number of pupils, even 
if he is able write faultless letters, and the effect of poor ones can 
easily be imagined. The book selected, the teacher should com- 
mence with the synthesis and then the analysis of the letter, teach- 
ing from the board or chart (the board is better), first, the “princi- 
ples,” and then their combinations into the most simple letters, 
and finally their arrangement into words and sentences. Then the 
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movements should be taught, in order that the pupil may be able 
to write easily and rapidly. Let us remember, that unless each 
pupil in a graded school writes the same copy, at the same time, 
and does this after a careful explanation from the board of its con- 
struction and peculiarities, and then receives the closest scrutiny of 
a competent teacher, who points out upon the board the general 
errors or faults of all for the benefit of the whole class, that little 
real progress can be made. In every system of penmanship there is 
a certain arrangement of letters, such that, if some are omitted, rapid 
future progress is impeded. Pupils should be required to make up 
all copies lost by non-attendance or any other cause. 

At this point the teacher of, the mixed, ungraded school asks: 
“How shall I manage to keep my pupils all in one class?” Well, 
you have a more difficult task than would at first appear; but still 
it is not one which you cannot easily manage. You have several 
classes in Arithmetic, I presume, and Geography also, and you 
economize your time by effecting the best classification possible. 
So you must doin your writing. If one class won’t comprise them, 
make two, and then alternate them from day to day. Our experi- 
ence, however, has been that the largest pupils of this class of 
schools know as little of this branch as the smallest, and if you 
kept them in the same class, you could endure the poorest results 
from the youngest scholars and be sufficiently exacting with the 
older and larger portion to keep them busily employed. Your 
greatest difficulty will be with a few, who, while they know nothing 
whatever of the subject, will want your assistance through a No. 21, 
if the series of books in use comprises as high a number. Be firm, 
yet gentle, in your efforts to classify, and if, occasionally, a pupil 
leaves your class or school you must endure it, for you had better 
lose one than ruin your chances of success with the whole. 


In every case let personal cleanliness be insisted upon, or you 
will find many books spoiled from soiled fingers or untidy clothing. 
By all means, have good pens and ink. Any good, black ink that 
does not corrode the pen, or mould, or thicken, will answer your 
purpose, while for pens, we have found that the No. 303 of the 
Gillott manufacture, and the Nos. 1 and 15 of the Spencerian pens, 
are the most durable and satisfactory for school use. 


To recapitulate: Haye your books alike, good writing materials, 
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insist upon an easy, graceful position, practice the copy upon board 
or paper before writing in the books, analyze the copy yourself upon 
the board before the class, point out its pecuharities and probable 
faults in construction, have all omitted copies made up, insist upon 
every book being clean and neat—neither dogeared or torn, keep 
the books yourself, have monitors to distribute and collect them, 
and make yourself perfectly familiar with the subject. Obey these 
directions carefully for one term, and if you do not succeed, write 


the reasons of your failing to 
J. M. Hawkes, Pembroke, Me. 





MATHEMATICAL COURSE AT THE STATE NORMAL 
SCHOOL.—111. 


J BY PROF. JAS. BELLANGEE. 


In the first term of the first year of the Normal Department, the 
Complete School Algebra is finished, and in connection with it is 
given such parts of Arithmetic as receive an algebraic and an arith- 
metical treatment. In this term are treated such subjects as Alli- 
gation, Arithmetical and Geometrical Progressions, &e. The sub- 
jects of Percentage and Interest are still further discussed. The 
work of this term embraces a very thorough discussion of equations 
of the first and second degrees, and ample exercises in the solution 
of problems. In the treatment of quadratic equations, the method 
of solving all problems by means of a single formula for the 
unknown quantity is not used, but the student is encouraged to 
to make nse of any method that will render the solution more con- 
cise. In all of his work he is urged to rely entirely upon principles, 
and not upon rules. 

In the third term of the first year a short course in Bookkeeping 
is given. The time allotted is only sufficient for the mastery of 
the elementary principles of Double Entry, with sufficient exercise 
in their application to impress them upon the memory. 

The last two terms of the second year are devoted to Geometry 
and Trigonometry. Here, too, the time allotted is not sufficient 
for a complete mastery of the subject, but enough is given to make 
intelligible the subsequent work in Surveying. There are two fea- 
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tures of the work in this branch which are deemed of special 
importance, viz.: requiring original demonstrations, and requiring 
demonstrations without the use of diagrams. These are combined 
with the usual methods. 

The first term of the third year is devoted to Surveying. Chain 
surveying and the computation of areas of various forms receive 
some attention, but the main portion of the time is devoted to com- 
pass surveying, with the use of instruments in the field. It is 
designed to add the use of the transit and theodolite at an early day. 
The second term of the year is devoted to the study of Kiddle’s 
Elements of Astronomy. 


In the first term of the fourth year a general review is given 
more especially to bring out the philosophical relations of the 
various departments which the student has pursued, but incident- 
ally to refresh his memory with such principles as he may have 
forgotten. The scientific order of arrangement is employed, and 
the mutual dependence and relations of the various principles of the 
science are shown. Methods of presentation of the various parts 
are given, and errors in presentation or arrangement in common 
use are pointed out, and definitions and rules are thoroughly dis- 
cussed and amended. 


The study of any science is of but little practical utility if it does 
not contribute to the student’s power of original and independent 
investigation, and does not enable him the more readily to combine 
known principles and facts in the evolution of new truths. The 
processes of mathematics are capable ot such exact generalization, 
and such systematic application, that unless care is used, the student 
will become acquainted only with the system, with the results of the 
generalizations, and not become skilled in making those generaliza- 
tions for himself. Thisisthe great danger in the study of mathemat- 
ics. Hence throughout the course the instruction is intended to 
make the pupil accurate, scientific, original, and independent—inde- 
pendent of rules, independent of text books, independent of teachers, 
and as far as possible, independent of chalk or pencil. 





A LITTLE boy who called his father a fool, was made to apologize, 
Which he did 4;- saying, “Papa, I’se sorry you’se a fool!” 
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PRIMARY READING. 
BY E. E. JOHNSTON. 


Before giving formal lessons in Reading, it is important that the 
diffidence of the children be overcome, and their sympathy and in- 
terest gained. ‘lhis is best done by a series of simple, sentient les- 
sons, of which, conversational lessons on animals are the most suit- 
able. If these have been successfully given, the pupils are then 
willing to talk after their own fashion. But the home training of 
many is such that they can articulate but few words, if any, cor- 
rectly. To obviate this difficulty, let the teacher pronounce com- 
mon words as, cat, doy, and ask the class and afterward individual 
children to “say” them “very plainly.” ‘This is a preparation for 
phonic spelling. The following method is an old one, but it will 
bear repetition: Select a word, as low, which is pronounced by the 
teacher thus: ow, l-low, I-l-low 1-I-l-ow, the class imitating each 
time. Repeat this drill until the sounds of / and o are recognized 
by all as distinct elements. Some skill in spelling by sound should 
be acquired before the next step is taken. 

Several weeks may be spent with great profit before the printed 
form of words is introduced. It is needless to say that the words 
forming the first lessons are those with which the pupils are most 
familiar, and many of which they have learned to spell phonetically. 
The following is a 

PLAN FOR TEACHING A WORD: 

1. Perception of form. 

2. Idea represented. 

3. Name. 

4. Exercise. 

The most difficult point, and that in which the teacher’s skill is 
most severely tested is in leading the children to observe the word 
so closely that its form becomes fixed in the mind as a distinct pic- 
ture. Resort may be had to these and other methods: Ask them 
to look st it and see whether they would know it again; find it 
among ©’ \crs on the card or blackboard; close the eyes and all who 
can thir ‘ how it looks raise their hands; children print it. 

For ion represented and name refer to the object; also a picivre 
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of it. Let it be pronounced and spelled phonetically by the class 
and by each pupil individually. 

For exercise upon the word, the children should form sentences 
containing it, and when they take their seats, print it upon their 
slates. Each succeeding lesson should commence with a review of 
words previously learned. 

Too much care cannot be taken in training the pupils to stand 
erect, breathe properly, and open the mouth wide when reading. 

Vocal culture merits a place on the daily programme. An exer- 
cige in this may be given to the entire school at once. 





SCHOOL STATISTICS. 


*T was Saturday night and a teacher sat, 
Alone her task pursuing ; 

She averaged this, and she averaged that, 
Of all that her class was doing. 


She reckoned percentage: so many boys, 
And so many girls all counted ; 

And marked all the tardy and absentees, 
And to what all the absence amounted. 


Names and residence wrote in full, 
Over many columns and pages ; 

Yankee, Teutonic, African, Celt, 
And averaged all their ages. 


The date of admission of every one, 
And cases of flagellation, 

And prepared a list of the graduates 
For the coming examination. 


Her weary head sank low on her book, 
And her weary heart still lower, 

For some of her pupils had little brains, 
And she could not furnish more. 


She slept, she dreamed. It seemed she died 
And her spirit went to Hades ; 
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And they met her there, with a question fair, 
“State what the per cent. of your grade is.” 


Ages slowly had rolled away, 
Leaving but partial traces, 

And the teacher’s spirit walked one day 
In the old familiar places. 


A mound of fossilized school reports 
Attracted her observation, 

As high as the State House dome, and as wide 
As Boston, since annexation. 


She came to the spot where they buried her bones, 
And the ground was well built over, 

But laborers digging, threw out a skull, 
Once planted beneath the clover. 


A disciple ot Galen, wandering by, 
Paused to look at the diggers, 

And picking the skull up looked thro’ the eye, 
And saw it was lined with figures. 


“Just as I thought,” said the young M. D., 
“ How easy it is to tell ’um.” 

Statistics lined every fold 
Of cerebrum and cerebellum. 


“Tt’s a great curiosity, sure,” said Pat, 
“ By the bones can you tell the creature ?” 
“Oh! nothing strange,” said the doctor, “that 
Was a nineteenth century teacher.” 





Tux word poster is said to have been first used in the 17th cen- 
tury. At that time two posts were erected in front of every sheriff's 
office upon which public notices were pasted. Hence they were 
said to be posted, and the notices thus came to be called posters. 


Factortna.—* Any number is divisible by 11 when the sum of 
the digits in the odd orders is equal to the sum of the digits in the 
even orders, or their difference is a multiple of 11.” The forego- 
ing rule is given by J. P. Spencer in the National Normal. 
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SCHOOL GOVERNMENT. 


It is always painful to see a teacher strictly regulating a school 
by a set of rules and penalties, carefully devised beforehand to meet 
every emergency. There should be no inflexible laws of the Medes 
and Persians in the school room. Such unyielding codes, if adopted 
for anybody, can only be for adults—never for tender children. A 
teacher should not be a sovereign making laws for his people—he 
is more in-the place of a father holding his loved children strictly 
to certain general principles of right and order, clearly and specif- 
ically made known to them, but so tenderly studying the natures 
and circumstances as to adapt his discipline delicately to every 
changing phase of childhood. Freddy does something which, by a 
formal application of the rules, would secure him a punishment, 
The methodical, machine-like disciplinarian would visit him with 
that punishment, crush some very tender susceptibilities, and make 
that heart stubborn to him ever afterwards. The fatherly or moth- 
erly teacher would see that Freddy had been struggling manfully 
to avoid that very fault, that he had only slipped into it in an un- 
guarded moment, and that the mortification of his own conscience 
and the reproof of the instructor’s simple look was punishment 
enough, while the omission of any more formal punishment would 
secure the grateful affection of that pupil for coming days. 

Kspecially is a parental and loving discrimination needed in mixed 
schools. For physiological reasons the applications of the rules 
should be very elastic and gentle toward the female pupils.-- Conn 
School Journal. 





(GEOGRAPHICAL PuzzLeE.—(Fill the blanks with geographical 
names.) Three young ladies,——(a city in South Carolina),——, 
(an eastern point of Texas) and——(a harbor west of Florida) were 
invited to a ball. 

The eldest arrayed herself in a dress of ——(a sea north of Prussia) 
silk, with a long train, and (a sea north of Australia) ornaments 
on her neck and hair. They all said that she looked like a beauti- 
ful——(a town of Australia.) 

The second sister wore a——(bay in the north of Michigan,) 
dress, with a——(town in the north of France) lace overskirt. She 
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also wore——(island south of Maine) of——(island south of Pan- 
ama) and——(mountain in Lower Guinea.) 

The youngest, a little blond with——(mountain in British Amer- 
ica) curls, wore a dress of white——(city in the south of France), 
with——(mountains in Pennsylvania) trimmings. She also wore 
——(group of islands in Polynesia) ornaments, and a waving—— 
(river in California) in her hair. There was about her a faint-——~ 
(river in Prussia) of-——(noted city on the Rhine.) She was pro- 
nounced the——(island west of France) of the evening. 

The air was——(country in South America), though-——(cape 
south of Ireland) and the-——(island east of Boston) shone brightly, 
The young ladies were wrapped in——(cape south of Florida) and 
——(a river in Pennsylvania.)—Hearth and Home. 





THE 7 danger now threatening our public schools is that 
they will become a refuge for indigent young ladies. In every 
Board of School Commissioners there will be one or more soft- 
hearted and soft-headed individuals who make it their business to 
provide for all the widows and ger of the city, and do so by 
billeting them on the schools. The injury done by a bad teacher 
is incalulable, and often irreparable, and if the teacher is inefficient, 
her poverty should be no reason why she should be continued in the 
school. Poverty is not a vice; nor is it a virtne; and those teachers 
who claim situations on the score of poverty, are prima facie disqual- 
ified for the position. And yet, literally and figuratively, teachers 
gain preferment in our schools on account of their poverty. We 
have noticed, too, that the ostentatiously poor teachers are capable 
of indulging in extravagances which those who do not make a living 
by poverty never dream of. In fact, they know that their position 
is secure whether they do any work or not. When accused of fail- 
ure in everything pertaining to their business, they have only to put 
the corner of a handkerchief to their left eye and say “I’m poor! 
and their position is assured, though 2,000 children may be morally 
slaughtered and mentally damned to make the experiment successful. 
We have noticed, too, too that these poor teachers are ignorant— 
absolutely illiterate—and we wonder how they ever obtained a cer- 
tifieate, knowing that, under ordinary circumstances, they could 
not pass a fifth _ examination. But then we remember that 
their watchword is, “I’m poor,” and the truth is apparent. So we 
would say to teachers ambitious of success: “Don’t be patient, or 
industrious, or well educated, if you want an assured position ; Je 
poor !”—Chicago Teacher. 











EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 





REQUIREMENTS FOR First GRADE CERTIFICATES.—A teacher 
recently informed us that a certain County Superintendent had 
refused to examine him for a first grade! certificate on the ground 
that he had not taught a year in this State. This and several other 
references to the same subject by various parties, has led us to — 
believe that the law on this point is not well understood. The law 
was amended a year ago last winter, so that any county superin- 
tendent who now insists upon a year’s experience in this State, is 
nearly two years behind the times. The law provides for three 
grades of certificates. 

Third Grade—The candidate must be “qualified in respect to 
good moral character, learning, and ability to instruct and govern 
a school ;” and must pass an examination in Orthography, Read- 
ing, Writing, Grammar, Geography, and Arithmetic. A third 
grade certificate is good for six months for the special district for 
which it is given, and not more than three third grade certificates 
can be given to the same person. 

Second Grade-—The applicant must pass examination in U. 8. 
History, Black Board Drawing, and Theory and Art of Teaching, 
in addition to the studies required for the third grade. A second 
grade certificate is good throughout the county for one year. 

First Grade—*The certificate of the first grade shall be granted 
to no person who has not taught at least one year with approved 
ability and success, and who shall not pass a satisfactory examina- 
tion in all the branches required to obtain a second grade certifi- 
cate, and in Algebra, Geometry, Physiology, Botany, and Natural 
Philosophy; which certificate shall be valid throughout the county 
in and for which it was granted, for two years.” 


‘PuE recent Democratic Convention of Indiana resolved against 
ectinty superintendency of schools. No one thinks of employing 
a dozen workmen for any purpose without having some one te 
superintend their work, but the school system of a county com- 
prising a hundred schools, needs no supervision! Such is logie. 








| 
‘ 
| 
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A SwWINDLER.—We have heard of an oily-tongued rascal who has 
been traveling through the southern part of the State selling math- 
ematical charts to school directors. He goes to one member of the 
board and expatiates upon the value of the chart, asserts that it is 
recommended by the State and County Superintendents, and en- 
deavors to get his consent to the purchase. Whether he gets it or 
not, he goes to the next member with the statement that the first 
is very anxious to have the purchase made. By a little maneuver- 
ing of this kind he manages to get an order on the treasury, gets it 
cashed, and disappears. The price ranges from $18 to $34, accord- 
ing to the gullibility of the parties with whom he deals. We 
warn school officers, not only against this wily imposter, but 
against purchasing anything of irresponsible traveling peddlers 
who pretend to have something so rare that it cannot be obtained at 
any other time, nor of any other person. Never purchase anything 
unless you know it to be of real utility, and then it is safest to buy 
of well-known dealers in school supplies, or of the anthorized 
agents of such dealers. Such firms value their reputations too 
highly to destroy them by swindling their customers, and school 
officers can therefore buy of them with reasonable assurance of re- 
eeiving the full value of their money in useful apparatus. We can 
recommend in this connection Mr. F. M. Dininny of Tecumseh, 
State Agent of the National School Furniture Co., who can fur- 
nish almost any kind of school supplies, and is perfectly reliable. 


A PERSON in Illinois who claims to have had “considerable” 
experience in teaching, writes us that he wants to make his home 
in Nebraska, and that if he can obtain a situation in some railroad 
town, he will come by the 1st of September. He can give good 
“ Refference’s” (sic) if needed. This is one of many letters which 
we receive, that seem to us absurd. We would like to spend a few 
years in Germany, and if we can obtain a lucrative situation in 
some place that has the kind of advantages that we wish to enjoy, 
we will be ready to start within » month; but we should not expect 
to obtain such a situation simply by writing a letter to a stranger 
whose address we happened to learn. No, dear deluded eastern 
friends, come out here and show us your faces, and if we find you 
worthy we will give you work todo. Your“ Refference’s” are worth- 
lese if your looks and your letters contradict their etatements. 
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THOSE who are given to excessive laudation of the German sys- 
tem of education may be surprised to learn that some German edu- 


oe 


cators consider our system superior to theirown. Yet such seems | 


to be the case. In the Universal Teachers’ Association which met 


at Hamburg in May last, Dr. Lange, an eminent German educator, — 
advocated the adoption by the Empire of Germany of a school sys- | 
tem similar to that of the United States, alleging that in its char- | 


acteristic features and the high results attained, it was superior to 
any other. 


InstiTUTES.—The Norma! Institute at Fremont began on the 
18th and closed on the 28th ults. The proceedings will be pub- 
lished in our next issue. 

A Normal Institute will be held at Table Rock, commencing 
September 8th and continuing two weeks. 

Arrangements are being made for a County Institute at Wilber, 
Saline County, during the latter part of September. 

The State Superintendent also designs holding a series of County 
Institutes through the Republican Valley sometime this fall. 


ImporTANT TO MEDICAL StupDENTS.—The trustees of the Louis- 
ville Medical College (Louisville, Ky.,), appreciating the impover- 
ished condition of the whole country, have determined to grant a 
Beneficiary Scholarship to any young man, who, sufficiently edu- 
cated to study medecine, and of good character, is unable to pay for 
his education. To secure this valuable aid, application, with a full 
statement of the facts, should be made without delay to Dr. E.8 
Gaillard, Dean, Louisville, Ky. 


THe Normal Annual is a new 16-page paper published by the 
Cumberland Valley Normal School, at Shippensburg, Pa. This 
school is the youngest but already one of the largest of the eight 
normal schools of Pennsylvania. It opened last year with 800 stu- 
dents. It closed this summer with 400, and graduated a class of 
24, The Faculty numbers 16. 


THe Kansas School Journal is the name of a new educational 
paper published at Topeka by D. J. Eyans and J. R. Holbrook. It 
is neatly printed, ably edited, and claims to be established on a firm 
fizancial basis. Success to it. 








TEACHERS’ HOME CORNER. 





This Department is designed for the use of County Superintendents, Teachers, 
and School Officers, in giving information, asking questions, and comparing 
views upon educational subjects ; also for the publication of items of educational 
intelligence from the various localities in the State. 





THE LATE MEETING OF THE NATIONAL EDUCA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION. 

Friend Palmer :—Your request to furnish you with some notes 
of the 14th annual meeting of the National Educational Associa- 
tion was received in time, but cireumstances beyond my contro! 
have prevented an earlier compliance. 

This meeting, though not as largely attended as some others, was 
quite up to the average in this respect, while in the importance of 
the subjects discussed, and in the representative character of the 
teachers who presented papers, it excelled. With scarcely an ex- 
ception, the papers read were of the highest order. This happy 
condition of things was due to the determination of the President, 
S. H. White, not to receive any voluntary contributions from gen- 
tlemen who might feel able, willing, and anzious to enligbten their 
colleagues on almost any subject you could name. It is not, per- 
haps, generally known that though voluntary contributions are 
not solicited, the gentleman charged with arranging the programme 
is badgered constantly by garrulous pedagogues from Maine te 
Texas, who are willing to air their learning and eloquence at this 
annual gathering. To all of these offers Pres’t White had the gri/ 
to say no, and the result was a series of exercises, long to be remem- 
bered as unusually good. 

The order of business each day was, to meet in the forenoon in a 
general session; in the afternoon, the mecting was divided up inte 
sections or departments. One section was devoted to the Normal 
School work, one to the Superintendency, one to Higher Educa- 
tion in Colleges, and another to Elementary Instruction. It is 
worthy of remark as showing the drift of educational thought and 
investigation, that among these several sections, that in which Els- 





nd 
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‘mentary Instruction was considered attracted more attention, and 


had a larger attendance, than all the others together. Here you 
could find at any time a larger proportion of our great leaders in 
educational matters than in any other. Twenty-five years ago it 
might have been thought undignified if not puerile, for grave and 
gray-headed graduates, Doctors of Divinity and of Law, to spend 
half a day together discussing methods of teaching children to read. 
Yet in the elementary section no questions excited more interest, or 
led to more animated discussion, than language lessons for children. 
It is worthy of remark, too, that a number of those most competent 
to speak on the subject, went out of their way to give our time 
honored grammar a kick in order to send it downward a little faster 
towards the oblivion which, sooner or later, must swallow up all 
such abortive schemes of learning to write and speak correctly ae 
was embodied in the old fashioned English Grammar. The opin- 
ion was expressed emphatically, repeated, and applauded, too, that 
the study of grammar, as a means of learning to speak and write, 


was and is an utter failure. Will the teachers of Nebraska please 
take note of this. 


The various papers read at this meeting will fill an octavo vol- 
ume, and of course no adequate idea of them could be conveyed in 
a brief sketch of this kind. ‘The paper which, on the whole, excited 
the greatest interest, was listened to with the most marked atten- 
tion, and, withal, was most sharply criticised, was by Hon. A. D. 
White, President of Cornell University; subject,“ A National Uni- 
versity.” The ground taken was that the higher education should 
be cared for by the State or nation just as much as the lower. He 
scored unmercifully the little, half starved, sectarian colleges scat- 
tered all over the country; arguing that if the educational means 
and instrumentalities thus scattered could be concentrated on a few 


large, well equipped institutions, the cause of higher education 
would be much better served. 


The other notable papers read in the general session were, “Sex 
and Education,” by Dr. Edward H. Clarke of Boston, author: of a 
work on a kindred subject which was reviewed in the TEACHER 
wme time ago; and another by Prof. James H. Orton, entitled 
“Four Years in Vassar College.” This school, founded soyne eight 


Years ago by the munificence of Matthew Vissar, wo lire) coma. 
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prehensive attempt to furnish young ladies with a full collegiate 
training, under conditions adapted to their wants. Its course and 
character have been closely scrutinized from its opening, both by 
those who thought the attempt to give.-woman higher collegiate 
training must be a failure, and by those who, believing that the 
avenues to higher education should be opened to woman, but that 
this would not necessarily require separate schools. Prof. Orton 
seeming to write frankly and intelligently, his paper was listened 
to with marked attention. Here are some specimen bricks : 

“Vassar aims to give a liberal education as distinguished from 
an elementary or professional one. 


“No student can take more than three full studies, together with 
music and painting. More than this would be suicidal. It is not 
hard brain work, but bewildering brain work, which is the beset- 
ting evil of our educational institutions. We want to make the 
quantity of our teaching less, and the quality better. We do not 
ask feminine questions. ‘The students are not treated as possible 
candidates for teaching or marriage. 

“Tn the class room girls are superior to boys of the same a, 
They are eminently docile and respectful, earnest and enthusiastic. 
This leads me to speak of another drawback, the lack of out-door 
sports, to supplement the gymnastics within. It is the character- 
istic of the male collegian to raise a rumpus. He exercises spon- 
taneously, and he is constantly inventing new athletic games which 
guaranty py against his closest mental work; while the pent 
up energies of the girl, restrained from frolics in Heaven’s sunlight 
by Ido not know what, bursts out in fitful, excessive study, or in 
manifold dramatic and musical entertainments, much of which is a 
waste of womanhood.” 


In the Higher Department papers were read on “The Elective 
System in Colleges and Universities,” on “The Plan of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia,” on “ University Endowments,” and finally a moat 
interesting and entertaining one on “Classical Studies in Higher 
Institutions,” by Prof. J. D. Butler, who possesses the happy fac- 
ulty of combining wit and wisdom to an unusual degree. 

I did not hear but a part of the work of the Normal Section, but 
from that part the impression received was not particularly favora- 
ble. Inasmuch as the work of the normal school differs from that of 
ether institutions only in is professional character,—in that it aims 
to train its students to teach as well as know—it would seem that 
the work of the normal section should be purely in the line of pre- 
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fessional work. The general topics of the teacher’s work are dis- 
cussed in the general section. It is not intended to convey the 
impression that none of this kind of work was done, but that it 
might have been made more technical than it was, and with 
profit. 

But time would fail to tell of all the things done and said at this 
meeting; behold, are they not to published soon in a volume, 
whereof the Nebraska delegation, headed by Chancellor Benton, 
have agreed to take twenty copies, for the use of Nebraska teachers 
who may wish to read these excellent productions at their leisure. 

Officers elect for the ensuing year: 

W. T. Harris, Mo., President. 

W. R. Abbot, Va., Secretary. 

A. P. Marble, Mass., Treasurer. 

8. R. Thompson, Counselor for Nebraska. 

The next annual session is to be held in August, 1875, at Rich- 
mond, Va., provided suitable arrangements can be made. 

8. R. THompPson. 





QUERY BOX. 


Ans. to Ques. 50. The 80 rods equal the hypotenuse of a right 
angle triangle whose base and perpendicular are equal. The base 
of the father’s farm equals the hypotenuse of the son’s, whose base 
and perpendicular are equal, and also are each equal to one-half the . 
hypotenuse of the father’s, which is 40 rods, the area of which is 5 
acres=son’s farm; 10 acres=father’s farm. 

A. L. Burton, Guide Rock. 


Question—(62) Suppose the third of 6 be 3; what will the fourth 
of 20 be? E. McLernon, Willow Island. 





INTELLIGENCE BUREAU. 


Wantrp.—A position as principal of a graded school by a teacher 
who has had 72 months experience in teaching, and is a graduate 
ef the McDonough Normal and Scientific College, located at 
Macomb, Ill, Address, B. Ropuxson, Sterling, Neb. 
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LIST OF TEACHERS PRESENT AT THE CRETE IN- 
STITUTE. 


The following is a complete list of the teachers present at the Nor- 
mal Institute at Crete. At the final examination 2 first, 11 second, and 
8 recommendations for first grade certificates were granted. Those 
receiving first grades were Hugh Dobbs, Beatrice, and H. A. Gladding. 

INSTRUCTORS. 


Prof. W. E. Wilson, Peru, 
Chan. A. R. Benton, Lincoln. 
Prof. C, A. Wilber, Wilber. 


GENTLEMEN. 


Sup’t J. M. McKenzie, Lincoln. 
Prof. 8. R. Thompson, Lincoln. 
Prof. C. B, Palmer, Beatrice. 


L. B. Treeman, Co. Sup’t, Lincoln. 
J. R. Little, Co, Sup’t, Beatrice. 


W. Wichtmam, Co. Sup’t, Tecumseh. 
H. K. Raymond, Co. Su *, Neb. City. 
John A. Dempster, Co Sup’t, Ohiowa. 


J. M. Taggart, Palmyra. 

R. C. Glanville, Grand Island. 
E. Messenger, Omaha 

P. D. Cooper, Crete. 

H. A. Gladding, Morgan, Ohio. 
G. C, Giffen, Crete. 


Miss M. E. Keller, HeadJand. 
Miss ww Roper, Beatrice. 
Mrs, L. A. Cornwell, Crete. 
Miss Addie Rice, Alexardria. 
Clara Root, Exeter. 

“ M. B. Peabody, Wilber. 

“ Anpa Taggart, Palmyra. 

‘* Sarah A. Cory, Crete. 

“ Ada Harris, Wilber. 

“ C. Carter, Milford, 

“ Sophia Johnston, Crete. 

‘* Melinda Buven, Kam. 

“ Sarah Rouse, DeWitt. 
Mrs. M. Richey, Tecumseh. 
Miss Lucy Bowen, Neb. City. 
Misa Mary Frissell, Lincoln, 
Mrs. M. A. Brosius, Dorchester. 

o N. Brosi 
Mra, M. E. Saee, Lincoln. 


J. W. Stinchcomb, Plattsmouth. 
Hugh Yobbs, Beatrice, 


J. G. Davis, ” 
J. L. Collins, Little Sioux. 
H. A. Day, Kansas. 


M, J. Braden, Pawnee City. 
W. W. Lowe, Syracuse. 

Be a Robinson, Sterling. 
W. V. Whitten, Crete. 

E. D. Allen, 

W, A. Foreman, Dew itt. 


LADIES. 


Miss Etta Bingham, Factoryville. 
** Nannie Lehmer, Centerville. 
“« W. D. Anderson, Plymouth. 
“ Eleanor Abbott, ‘DeW itt. 
“ E. Cornwell, Crete. 
“ May Vore, - 
“ Gertie Johnson, Plattsmouth. 
*« P.L. Allen, Crete. 
“ Sarah Emerick, Swan Mills. 
. anh 
Mrs. hompson, Lincoln, 
¢: B. McKenzie, S 
M. 8. Northway, Pawnee City. 
Mise Lizzie Stinchcomb, Plattsmouta. 
M, '‘W. Merrill, Crete. 
* Lydia Bell, Pawnee City. 
“ Clara Maxiield, Dorchester. 
“ Ella Roper, Beatrice. 


. 





THE arrangements for boarding at the Normal School during the 
eoming year will be much better than last. 


keeper has been engaged to take charge of the boarding hall, and 
will furnish day board at $2.50 a week. Ladies can obtain rooms 
in the dormitory, furnished with stove, bedstead, table and chairs, 
at the rate of $12 a year. Board in private families can be obtaimed 
for about $4 a week. 


An experienced hotel 
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NORMAL INSTITUTE AT TABLE ROCK. 


Notice is hereby given that I will hold a Teachers’ Normal Insti- 
tute at Table Rock, to commence Tuesday, September 8th, at 10 
o’clock A. M., to continue in session two weeks. 

The institute is held for the district including Pawnee, Richard- 
son, and Johnson Counties, and the County Superintendents of 
said counties are expected to be in attendance as much of the time 
as possible. 

Teachers attending the whole time and taking an active part, 
will receive either a certificate or a recommendation from the State 
Superintendent, indicating their grade and proficiency as teachers. 

J. M. McKenzie, State Sup’t Pub. Inst. 


Teachers of Richardson County, it is earnestly desired and hoped 
that you will attend the institute. I trust it is not necessary to 
enter into argument to prove that you should. The people of 
Table Rock agree to furnish boarding during the entire institute 
for $3.00 for each teacher, which is certainly as reasonable as we 
could ask. Everything will be done that can be to make the insti- 
tute a success, and we hope it will not fail for want of your presence 
and your help. F. M. WrILi1Aqs, Co. Sup’t. 





J. M. Krys has been re-elected Principal of the Tecumseh School. 


Tue Board of Education of the State Normal School will hold 
its next regular meeting September 4th. 


P. M. Martin, formerly Professor of Mathematics in the State 
Normal School, has been elected to a professorship in the new nor- 
school at Concordia, Kansas. 


Tue fall term of the University opens Thursday, September 
10th; Normal School, Wednesday, September 2d; Doane College, 
Tharsday, September 3d. 


Miss Lyp14 BExt, late Principal of the Pawnee City Schools, 
has been elected Assistant Teacher in the Preparatory Department 
ef the State Normal School.. Miss Bell is an alumna of the School, 
aad a most excellent teacher. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Onio is said to have 9 universities and 33 colleges. 
Tue Agassiz memorial fund has reached the sum of $7,800. 


‘ a students of Bowdoin College have rebelled against military 
rill. 


TuE lowa State Teachers’ Association meets at Des Moines, 
September 1st. 


A FIRST CLASS diamond as large as hazelnut, is said to be worth 
as much as 600 tons of railroad iron. 


Tue AGassiz Funp is still open for contributions. Send to J° 
M. Barnard, 13 Exchange St., Boston. 


It takes twenty times as much strength to go up stairs as to go 
the same distance on a level floor in the same time. 


Tue Herald of Health recommends archery as an out-door sport 
for both sexes which tends to develop and strengthen the lungs. 


Pror. A. ScHuYLER, author of Schuyler’s Surveying and Navi- 
—— been made a LL. D., and Sup’t DeWolf of Toledo, 
a Ph. D. 


THE Supreme Court of Michigan has confirmed the decision of 
the Circuit Court of Kalamazoo, that taxes can be levied for the 
support of high schools. 


DecaYeED teeth are supposed to be caused by a microscopic fun- 
gus which grows in the mouth. Soapy water is said to be the most 
effective in destroying them. 


A NEW eight-page school Paper called “ The School Bulletin,” 
.-¥,5 


will be issued at Albany, N 
specialty of educational news. 


NEWBURYPORT, Mass., is to have a University of Modern Lan- 
guages, devoted to instruction in the principal modern languages 
of Europe, Asia, and America. 


Tue Supreme Court of Massachusetts has decided that either the 
nt or the teacher has the right to correet a child for miscon- 
uct on his way home from school. 


Sur’t Joon Hancock of Cincinnati has accepted the superin- 
endency of the public schools of Dayton, at a salary of $3,000, J. 
B. Peasley, Principal of the Second Intermediate School, succeeds 
Mr. Hancock in Cincinnati, 


eptember Ist. It will make a 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


A MANUAL OF MEDIZVAL AND MODERN HISTORY. Br M. E. Taatagi- 

MER. Wilson, Hinkle & Co., Publishers, Cincinnati and New York. 

This valuable work comprises 460 pages, and covers a period of 14 cen- 
turies. The difficulty of giving a clear and intelligent account of a period 
of confusion is perhaps one reason why so few of those who study school his- 
tories retain anything more than a vague and unsatisfactory impression of 
the history of the middle ages, and its connection with the modern era. 
The details are so numerous, the political systems so complicated, and there 
are so many threads of the narrative to be kept up at the same time, that the 
author’s attempt to give a connected view of Europe as a whole during this 
turbulent period, has been a task requiring great care and judgment in the 
use of materials, besides no little literary skill. With these facts in mind, 
it has given us all the more pleasure to note the masterly manner in which 
the task has been accomplished. The style is direct and perspicuous, while 
the student has constantly before him an outline of the events which are 
simultaneously transpiring at the period which he is studying. The 12 
excellent maps with which the text is illustrated, will aid greatly in 
keeping up the connection between contemporaneous events in the student’s 
mind. The volume is too large for a single term’s work, but could not 
have been condensed into a smaller compass without greatly lessening its 
value. A list of historical works for further reading is appended for those 
who desire to take a more extended course. Price, $2.50. 


THE LITERARY KEADER: Typicat S&LEcTIONS FROM THE Best BRITISH AND 
AMERICAN ee ee Arranged. By GzorGe R. CaTHCaRT. 


Published by Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., New York and Chicago. > 

The aim of this work is to furnish a reader adapted to school and private 
use for elocutionary practice, &c., and at the same time furnish the means of 
acquiring a fair knowledge of English Literature for those who may not 
be able to take a regular course in this study. We are not usually in favor 
of combining studies with the expectation of teaching two things at once, 
as for instance, natural science and reading, as in the Willson Readers. 
But the failure to teach two incompatible subjects does not prove that no 
two things can be taught at once. Every good teacher of advanced read- 
ing wi!l endeavor to give his pupils some idea of the authors of the selec- 
tions read, and this book will merely assist him to do this part of the 
work more effectually. Not only can it be done without detriment to the 
reading class, but we believe it will add greater interest to it. By far the 
greater number of our common schools in the country and small towns, give 
no instruction at all in English Literature, but by the substitution of this 
bovk for the ordinary 6th Reader, a fair knowledge of this branch may be 
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obtained without detracting from the time or attention devoted to any other 


study. We like the plan; we like the book, and hope to see it extensively 
used. 


A JUNIOR CLASS HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES; To Watcn_ 1s 

ADDED THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE AND THE CONSTITUTION, With 

uestions, Exercises, Copious Notes, &c. By JoHN J. ANDERSON, A, M. New 
ork: Clark & Maynard, Publishers. 


A favorable opinion of Anderson’s Histories, conceived at the time of 
their first publication, has been confirmed and strengthened by observation 
and experience, We have long considered his Grammar School History 
one of the best for common school instruction, and the “Junior,” being 
somewhat more elementary, more profusely illustrated, and somewhat 
briefer, is still better adapted to the purpose. We believe that United 
States History should be taught in every district school where there are 
pupils old enough to study it, and we think Prof. Anderson has done a good 
work in popularizing and simplifying the study so as to bring it within the 
reach of younger chiidren than have been wont to study it,’ 


Our First Hunprep YEARS is the title of a work issued by the U.S. 
Publishing Co., giving an illustrated history of the Republic during its first 
century. It will be published in 12 monthly parts, and sold only by sub- 
scription. Part I, already received, contains 64 large pages, handsomely 
printed and illustrated. 


L’AuroRE (The Morning Light).—This is the name of a French Prot- 
estant weekly newspaper, founded in 1866, and published in Montreal, 
Canada, at $1.50 (United States, $2) per annum. It contains articles on 
the important questions of the day; a special correspondence from France 
en European political and religious matters, as well as general family read- 
ing, news, ete., etc. 


BOOKS RECEIVED, 
Hadley’s English Grammar. 
Kinsey’s Normal Debater. 
Annual Report of the Connecticut State Board of Education, 
Patterson’s Common School Speller. 
Patterson’s Exercise Book. 
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Plum Creek. E. E. Johnston, Grant, $1.50. H. K. Raymond, for Mise 
Lamie Hebard, Neb. Cy., $1.50 





